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The Teaching of English Poetry ¢ 
Students whose Native Language és 
not English’ 


RONALD BOTTRALL 


c, G. JUNG has written, “Any reaction to stimulus may be causally 
explained; but the creative act, which is the absolute antithesis of 
mere reaction, will for ever elude human understanding.’ If we 
accept this statement, the approach to any outcome of the creative 
process must indeed be difficult. For if some understanding of the 
act is not present, comment on the result may well be irrelevant. 
One of the principal difficulties in approaching a poem is that it 
consists of words, and often of words in an unusual order. To a 
native speaker these words may be blunted by everyday use or 
have fallen into desuetude; to the foreigner they are bugbears 
which have to be hunted down in the dictionary. Students, and 
particularly foreign students, therefore, only too easily get bogged 
down in ‘meanings’, in teasing out the sense of complicated passages 
or ambiguous phrases. The poem itself, apart from its concatenation 
of sentences, never emerges. 

The critics have certainly helped the students into this impasse. 
An American professor, Rosemond Tuve, discussing the importance 
of taking into account the historical element in poetic imagery, has 
recently written: *. . . the reservation does not seem relevant if a 
critic merely wishes to discover what a poem can mean to him, 
can become under his hands. This is a valuable activity, and it 
is only too bad that it is generally accompanied by implications 
that this meaning is “the meaning’’, and that one may praise the 
(original) author for it. One should praise rather the critic who is 
the author of another and different poem—and why should he 
not be? The more good poems in the world the better.’? 

Having chastised William Empson for a Freudian reading 
of some lines from Herbert’s The Sacrifice, Rosemond Tuve 
herself commits a serious error—that of supposing that in the 
course of producing his exegesis the critic creates a poem—if right 
presumably the true poem, if wrong a new poem. This is nonsense. 
What is produced in either case is a piece of prose argument or 
analysis. 

‘This paper was read at the International Conference of University 
Professors of English held in Paris in September 1953. 

*Rosemond Tuve, A Reading of George Herbert (1952), pp. 31—32. 
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What, in fact, this kind of thing leads to is a Variorum edition 
of the poets; we have one of Hopkins already. The foreign student 
is particularly liable to be misled by this piling of Pelion on Ossa— 
at the worst he reads Gardner (W. H.) on Hopkins or Gardner (H,) 


on Eliot, and never gets near the poetry at all. To adopt a phrase 


of Henry Reed’s, he is always reading the top layers of a palimpsest, 
A still more misleading result may be achieved by the purist ‘New 
Critics’, who refuse to go outside the poem and only succeed in 
interposing themselves and their reactions between the reader and 
the poem. ‘What the poem means to me’ is only too likely to have 
little, if anything, to do with the poem itself. 

The foreign student who tries to ‘keep up with the best critics’ 
is therefore being continually led away from the poem. A poem, 
if it is a good poem, must be a totality, a complete whole. 
And very little will be achieved towards the understanding of this 
totality if we merely deal with meanings. As Mallarmé wrote 
to Degas, poetry is made with words and not with ideas, and 
to me the sound-patterns, the rhythms, the images, visual and 
kinaesthetic, and the word-play ultimately determine the excellence 
of the poem. 

No one would talk about a painting or a piece of sculpture 
without carefully considering the medium and how the artist used 
his materials. But words are different. They have their everyday 
associations, their place in the cliché; some of them are as familiar 
as the back of one’s hand. Paint or a piece of stone has little artistic 
meaning in itself. No one denies that in painting or sculpture it is 
the created pattern that matters. With poetry, however, it is very 
different. We all think we know how to use words. 

As I understand it, a good poem is a successful and satisfying 
formal expression of significant emotive experience. A good poem 
should sharpen our perceptions of sensuous forms, heighten our 
apprehensions of rhythmical patterns and increase our under- 
standing of poetic structure and poetic logic. If we read it aright 
it may also alter our sense of values, change our responses to 
emotional situations and enable us to distinguish between sublimity 
and sentimentality, between the tragic and the pathetic. A bad 
poem is one that fails to co-ordinate the original emotion and its 
expression, or one in which the poet has failed to master his medium 
(since an emotion is not valuable in itself). Such a poem will 
probably annoy or disgust the reader by its sentimentality and by 
its failure to accomplish a just relation between the initial situation 
and the poetic apparatus which seeks to communicate or establish 
its value. The reader is therefore driven to some sort of value 
judgment. The reader whose native language is English can to 
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some extent trust his eye and his ear, but the speaker whose native 
language is not English is not tuned to the language or to the 
landscape in the same way. 

A man battling through the mountain snows with a banner 
bearing the strange device ‘Excelsior’ may or may not be a good 
poetic symbol, but the effectiveness of the symbol would be enor- 
mously lessened to a Malay who has never seen snow and finds it 
exceedingly difficult to imagine what it would be like to force his 
way through a blizzard. Wordsworth’s gatherer of leeches, existing 
precariously on the fells, extracting a living from his barren: and 
unresponsive environment, was to the poet a potent symbol of 
resolution and independence. How surprising this symbol would 
again appear to the Malay whose whole time is spent when walking 
through the jungle in freeing himself from the hordes of leeches 
which fasten themselves on to him. 

Bruce Pattison has recounted how some students from the 
Middle East, with whom he was discussing Wordsworth’s The 
Solitary Reaper, found quite familiar the images in the first lines 
of the second stanza: 

No Nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands. 
They were, however, halted by the Cuckoo in the succeeding lines, 
since they had never seen or heard one. What is romantic and 
exotic to one group of readers may, therefore, be commonplace to 
another group, and vice versa. 

A great deal can be done by imagination, we all agree, but it is 
not the same thing as experience. I well remember being tremend- 
ously affected by the story of a friend of mine who had been bombed 
on a bridge during the Spanish Civil War. I felt 1 knew exactly 
the sensations of one being bombed. When I was actually in a 
house with the bombs falling around me in London in 1940, my 
sensations were totally different from those that I had expected. 
Landscape may also have a limiting effect. Scandinavians, until 
fairly recently, were accustomed to think that a lake surrounded 
by coniferous trees, with moonlight reflected on its slowly rippling 
surface and a couple of despairing lovers hand in hand in the 
precincts, was the normal setting for a poem, and that no other 
landscape could produce the same effect. This is, of course, to 
some extent coupled with the fact that in the Scandinavian languages 
the word for /yric and the word for poetry have become confounded. 
Hence Scandinavians are inclined to dismiss satirical poetry, 
metaphysical poetry and other unfamiliar aspects of the art as not 
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being poetry at all. This difficulty does not arise with students 
from countries whose literatures are based on the models of Greece 
and Rome. 

In those Western countries with highly developed literatures the 
teacher can usually introduce contemporary poetry at an early 
stage. In those countries where the Latin and Greek classics are 
little known, due attention must be paid to the cultural situation 
and its background. In Middle Eastern countries, occasional verse 
and love poems seem to have a special attraction. In Africa, or 
backward areas of Asia, poems dealing with natural phenomena, 
animals and birds may have an immediate appeal. In India, 
romantic and philosophic poetry are likely to make the deepest 
impact. 

The constant play and contrast in English poetry between the 
Latin and the Anglo-Saxon vocabularies are equally difficult for 
Latins and Nordics. Most difficult of all are the sound-patterns. 
English poetic rhythms are notoriously elusive, and they are some- 
times quite incomprehensible to French or Italian readers, who 
are accustomed to syllabic metres and (in the case of the French 
at least) to markedly different declamatory styles. 

There are practical ways of easing these difficulties. It is not 
irrelevant to Wordsworth’s poetry to have on hand a number of 
pictures of the Lake District, and a background talk on the particular 
aspects of the district will do no harm. It is possible that some of 
the flavour may be caught by the listener. Most important of all 
is to have good recordings of English poetry. I personally happen 
to dislike English non-dramatic poetry as read by actors and 
actresses, but there are remarkable records of readings by W. B. 
Yeats, James Joyce, T. S. Eliot, Edith Sitwell and Dylan Thomas 
which tell us more about their poems than any critical commentary 
can ever hope to do. It is, of course, absolutely necessary at such 
readings to have the texts available. From long experience | have 
found that without them it is virtually impossible for persons 
listening to poetry read in a language which is not native to them 
to follow it at all. 

In folk literature—folk songs, nursery rhymes and rounds— 
may be found a valuable aid to the understanding of poetic rhythms. 
Nursery rhymes in particular have extremely varied forms, e.g. ‘l 
love sixpence’, ‘Wee Willie Winkie’, ‘Hush-a-bye, baby’, “How 
many miles to Babylon?’, “White bird featherless’, ‘What are little 
boys made of?’, ‘A frog he would a-wooing go,’ “This is the house 
that Jack built’. Rounds are valuable since the various voices 
produce cross-rhythms working one against another. I should very 
much like to see someone undertake the publication of carefully 
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selected nursery rhymes, folk songs and rounds, with recordings, 
for teaching purposes. 

To those who do not learn to read Shakespeare as a school text 
his archaic language presents formidable difficulties. To those not 
familiar with classical myths and allusions Milton is hard reading. 
Yet Shakespeare and Milton when spoken as they should be convince 
every listener. Much can be done by encouraging foreign students 
to read aloud or, best of all, to learn dramatic poetry by heart. 
Dramatic verse is meant to be spoken, and considerable help is 
given to the foreign speaker by the movement of the verse itself. 
Even then a great deal of assistance from a native speaker or from , 
recordings is necessary. Otherwise foreign speakers will rehearse 
the wrong sounds and rhythms in their heads and miss almost the 
whole of the musical element in the poem. It is particularly 
advantageous to have available recordings of passages from Shake- 
speare read by different actors and to compare their different attacks, 
emphases, cadences and variations of pitch. 

The difficulties that | have enumerated earlier make it far easier 
for foreign students to grasp the substance, the ‘content’, of a 
poem than its totality as a work of art. How far, then, we may ask, 
is translation of value? A prose translation of a poem into a foreign 
language removes it one degree further from the original than a 
prose analysis in the native language. A bad verse translation is 
perhaps the worst mishap that can befall any poem, but a good 
verse translation, being a poem in its own right, is sometimes the 
furthest away of all from the original. 1 am myself a poor translator 
of verse, and I have found myself quite incapable of coping with 
poetry, or at any rate contemporary poetry, written in languages 
which I know really well. On the other hand, I have made a few 
translations of contemporary Spanish poetry which accomplished 
Hispanists tell me are quite satisfactory. This, I think, is due to 
my very imperfect knowledge of the Spanish language. If one 
understands a foreign language too well one despairs almost at 
the outset of conveying in one’s own language those effects which 
I have already stated are the essentials of a good poem. If one has 
only a blurred and partial understanding of these effects one can 
produce something which is not unpalatable to oneself or to others. 
The sense of distance which the translator feels may help him to 
‘place’ the poem in his own language. It seems to me, then, that 
doing a translation of a poem or reading one may well help a student 
to clear his mind and grasp what the poem is about, but will not 
necessarily enable him to appreciate it as a totality. 

It is always salutary to remind the non-English speaker of the 
burden of the past, felt in few poetic literatures as it is in English. 
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T. S. Eliot has commented in East Coker on the disheartening 
effect of finding that : 
what there is to conquer 
By strength and submission, has already been discovered 
Once or twice, or several times, by men whom one cannot hope 
To emulate. 
Hence the shying away from a cliché, verbal, visual, rhythmical, 
sO common in contemporary English poets. Eliot wrote in The 
Waste Land: 
But at my back from time to time I hear 
The sound of horns and motors. 
He not only heard the new rhythms, he heard them through the 
rhythms of Marvell’s Coy Mistress: 
But at my back I always hear 
Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near; 
and through the rhythms of Day’s Parliament of Bees: 
When of the sudden, listening, you shall hear 
A noise of horns and hunting. 
In taking account of the rhythms of the motor-car and the aero- 
engine, as he has instructed us all to do, Eliot has still had to take 
account of the rhythms of earlier poets. 

Britain has been fortunate in possessing a long line of poet- 
critics—Sidney, Ben Jonson, Dryden, Pope, Dr Johnson, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, 
Yeats and T. S. Eliot. I have little doubt that what a poet says 
about poetry is likely to be more important than anything that a 
literary historian or academic critic may write. If, then, students 
must go to critics, let them go to the poets themselves. 

It may appear that in this paper I have deliberately attempted 
to cry down exposition by analysis, the explication de texte. 1 do 
not want to leave you with this impression. What I do want to 
emphasize is that if the student has not experienced the poem 
as a whole he will have missed its essential quality. 
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What to Look for in a Method: 
(II) Grading 


WILLIAM F. MACKEY 


THE THREE main things to look for in a method are selection, 
grading and presentation. 

* The selection will show what and how much of the language is 
taught, how, why and for whom it was chosen.! It may include 
either the most frequent, the most useful or the most teachable 
part of the language, or some combination of these. It will consist 
of words, meanings, forms and structures which operate together 
as a limited language. 

Since it is impossible to teach all of this limited language at once, 
something will have to come before or after something else. Two 
methods may teach the same limited language and yet differ widely 
in the order in which they teach it. In other words, they may have 
the same selection, but a different grading. The grading of a method 
is the answer to the questions:—A. What comes before what? 
B. How much of it comes in at a time? 


A.—WHAT COMES BEFORE WHAT? 


Does it matter what comes before what? If a language is a system 
and not a list of words or a collection of clichés, it matters much. 
It means that we cannot start anywhere or with anything; for in a 
system one thing fits into another, one thing goes with another, 
and one thing depends upon another. 

To teach a language therefore is to teach a growing system. To 
keep growing everything must be kept functioning. To keep 
functioning everything must fit together. Everything that is added 
must have some relation with what has gone before; it must be 
useful to teach and useful to teach with, and it must be arranged 
so that the more teachable part of the language helps teach the less 
teachable part. 

Let us suppose that we are examining a possible text for a first 
year foundation course in speaking, reading, and writing English. 
[ have before me half a dozen such courses which I shall use as 
examples. Let us call them Methods A, B, C, D, E, and F. There 
will be space here to give only a general idea of the beginners’ text. 

Suppose that we have already examined the selection (what the 
course teaches) and that we now turn to the grading (the order in 


a the first article in this series in English Language Teaching, Vol. VII, 
p. 77. 
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which it teaches it). We shall try to find out how the course builds 
up the framework of the language (structural grading), how the 
words fit into this framework (lexical grading), how the meanings 
expand (semantic grading), how the spoken form of the language 
fits in (phonetic grading), and finally how all this is put together 
into a system (systematic grading). 

It is useful to start with some sort of list of the order in which 
all this is taught. Since our texts do not include one, we shall have 
to make our own. 

Now with our lists and texts before us we shall try to answer 
the following questions: 

(i) Do simple things come in before more complex ones? 

(ii) Does the more useful and frequent come before the less 
useful and frequent? 

(iii) Does the more teachable come before the less teachable? 

(iv) Does what is taught first make clear what is taught next? 

(v) Are those parts of the language which are easily learnt 
together kept together; and those which are easily confused 
kept apart? 

Answers to these questions will give some idea of the structural, 
lexical and semantic grading of our texts. 


I.—STRUCTURAL GRADING 


What does the structure or framework of a language include? It 
includes the word-order of sentences, phrases and formulas, the 
structural words which keep them together, and forms which change 
the words so that they fit into the framework. 


(a) Structures 


(i) Sentence Structures:—Let us start by comparing the first 
five sentence structures in two of the courses which we have before 
us. Here they are in the sentences and in the order in which they 
appear in the text: 

Method A Method B 

(1) I am here. Point to the picture of an aeroplane. 

(2) This is a man. This is a book, is it not? 

(3) He will take his hat Yes, it is. 

off the table. 
(4) Now it is in the Colour this square blue. 
man’s hand. 
(5) It is in the man’s This is not a book, is it? 
hand now. 
If we compare these two lists for structural simplicity, usefulness, 
teachability, clarity, and capacity for expansion, what do we get? 
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First, for simplicity. In Method A the sentence structures are 
limited to the general pattern of Subject + Verb -- Complement. 
The aim is to establish this pattern in the mind of the beginner 
before another one is introduced. The Method ‘B list, on the other 
hand, contains different and more complex patterns: imperatives 
(Verb + Complement), positive and negative statements with 
positive and negative question tags (Subject — Verb -+- Comple- 
ment + Verb + Subject + Negative and Subject + Verb + 
Negative + Complement —- Verb + Subject), and the short reply 
- form. The reason for introducing these forms, it seems, is to give 
the teacher the structures he needs to keep the class doing things 
_ and answering questions. Method A avoids this on the grounds 
_ perhaps that it is not necessary to ask questions in order to make 
learners speak, nor to give commands in order to make them act. 

Secondly, how useful and frequent are the structures? The 
structures of Method A are closer to the order of usefulness and 
frequency than those of Method B. The highly frequent statement 
forms of A can absorb more vocabulary than the much less frequent 
imperatives and question forms of B. 

Thirdly, how teachable are they? In Method A the structure of 
the sentence can be taught by making it parallel to the structure 
of the situation. In Method B only one structure (This is a book) 
can be taught through the structure of a situation. The other 
structures, being mostly imperatives, questions and negatives, 
assume that the learner understands the language already; for 
sentences which ask for physical or verbal responses must assume 
that the person to whom the order or question is addressed under- 
stands what is said. 

Fourthly, how clear are they? Does one structure make the next 
one clear? Method A makes its structures clear by varying all 
elements together: I am here. 

He is there. 
or one at a time: He is there. 
She is there. 
She was there. 
She was here. 
The greater the variation of each element the clearer the structure 
appears. Here, for example, are the variations which A makes in 
its first two structures, J am here and This is a man: 
(1) I (he, she, it, they, you, we) am (is, are) here (there). 
(2) This (that, these) is (are) a man (a woman, a table, a hat, 
the fingers, my head, his hat). 
Note that all elements are varied. Now compare these variations 
with those in the first two structures of B: 
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(1) Point to the picture (map, letter a) of an aeroplane (Africa, 
North America, ants, an apple, an arm, Asia, an ass, an axe), 
(2) This is a book (a box, the door, an aeroplane, an ant), is 
it not? 

Here only one element is varied, namely the article-noun group, 
Another way in which Method A makes a structure clear is by 
putting it together from the elements of structures which have already 
been taught. The first structure, He is here (I am here), incorporates 

the elements of the second structure, This is a man}, thus: 


(a) He is here. 
(b) This is a man. (c) This man _ is here. 


(d) This is his hat. (e) His hat is here. 


(f) This is a table. (g) His hat is on the table. 
Once these elements have been established they are used in building 
a new structure, with only one new element: He is putting his hat 
on the table. The new element is made clear by varying it thus: 
is putting (taking), will put (take), put (took). Method B, on the 
other hand, shows no such gradual build up, but abruptly goes 
from Point to the letter a to This is a book, is it not? the latter being 
a structure of an entirely different type containing entirely different 
elements. 

Fifthly, are the more expansible structures taught first, and how 
gradually are they expanded? From the table in the preceding 
paragraph we can see how Method 4A gradually expands the He is 
there structure to His hat is on the table, expanding He to the 
semantically equivalent This man, and here to on the table. In this 
way, the structure is further expanded as the course advances. 
Method B starts with Point to the picture of an aeroplane, an already 
expanded structure which soon reaches its maximum expansion 
in the sentences, Point to the picture of a boy catching a ball, &. 

Finally, there is the question of expanding versus conflicting 
structural sequences. Here is an example of an expanding sequence: 
She is. She is coming. She is coming here. She is coming here alone. 
She is coming here alone now. And here are some conflicting 
sequences: She is here now—Now she is here, I got a book for her 
I got her a book. If we examine the list of the first five structures 
of these two methods we notice that in A there is no conflict until 
we come to the last two structures, which have the same meaning 
but conflicting structures. In Method B, however, conflicts in the 
sequence of structures are greater and more numerous. For f 


1A clearer sequence might be built by making This is a man the first structure 
—as Method C does. 
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example:—This is a book, is it not? versus This is not a book, is it? 
Some methods, like Method C, separate any two structures which 
may be confused. For example, the structure / gave him something 
may be confused— and often is—with the structure J gave something 
10 him so as to produce such sentences as / said him Goodbye and 
| put him my coat. For the same reason Method C teaches question 
forms only after the most usual statement forms are sufficiently 
familiar to the beginner, so that the word-order in This is Tom may 
not develop into What this is? For a learner may use a structure, not 
only by analogy with those of his mother-tongue, but also by 
analogy with part of another structure. This uncontrolled analogy, 
encouraged by the early introduction of complex and conflicting 
patterns, is often the cause of such Broken English structures as: 
Point the picture. This square brown. I go every week to cinema. Will 
he tomorrow some English course? 

X(ii) Phrase Structures: —Groups of words which fit into sentence 
structures are phrase structures. Here are the first five phrase 
structures of Methods A and B in the order of their appearance: 

Method A Method B 

(1) a man to the picture of an aeroplane 

(2) this man to the map of Africa 

(3) my hand of a boy bending 

(4) in my hand to the black square 

(5) my right hand this square 

We note that Method A starts with a simple structure (a man) 
and goes on gradually to more complex ones (my right hand); 
whereas Method B starts with a complex structure (to the picture 
of an aeroplane) and goes on to a simpler one (this square). Method 
A brings in only the modifier + noun structure; Method B also 
uses it (black square) but only after the less usual noun + modifier 
structure (boy bending). 

(iii) Formulas:—Some courses, like A and B, avoid formulas 
and idioms at the beginning; others, like Method £, start with 
simple greetings like Hullo and Good Morning, limiting them to 
those with regular structures. Method F includes near the beginning 
less useful expressions like of course and on the other hand. Some 
methods using a small vocabulary give beginners such confusing 
idioms as all along, not at all, have to do with. 


(b) Structural Words 


The structural words are those which keep the framework together. 
The first to be taught are those which fit into the simplest structures. 
Although they are among the hardest to teach, the structural words 
must be taught early because it is impossible to make sentences 
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without them; for although they are very few in number, they 
constitute about one-third of the words used in most sentences, 
As examples of different gradings of the structural words let us 
take the first lessons of Methods C and D, and list the first 20 as 
they appear: 
Method C: this, is, I, that, you, he, she, a, to, from, it, on, 
off, in, there, and, they, here, the. 
Method D: what, do, you, in, this, I, a, and, the, are, on, 
but, still, in, they, which, how, where, has, to. 
Method C begins with those general reference words to persons 
and things that can be pointed to (this—that), later to their space 
analogues (here-there), and some time later in the course, to their 
time analogues (now-then). It combines these with the most useful 
form of the most frequent verb (is) to form a simple structure. On 
the basis of the opposites (this-that; I-you; he-she), it teaches the 
directional opposites (to—from). Immediately after having estab- 
lished a few pointing words it brings in the indefinite article in 
This is a... . But, to avoid confusion, it does not bring in the 
definite article the until six lessons later. Method D, regardless of 
possible confusion, introduces both articles together. It begins the 
course with the question words what and do, which are not the most 
teachable. It contains one of the most glaring examples of poor 
grading, in its first lesson where still is taught, long before the more 
obvious time words now, then, before, after. 


(c) Forms 


Both the structural and the content words may appear in different 
grammatical forms. Let us examine the grading of the first dozen 
of these as they appear in Methods C and D: 
Method C: is, my, your, his, her, give (pres. tense), him, 
here, gives, these, those, are. 
Method D: see (pres. tense), boys (plural), getting, dressed, 
teeth, his, has, youngest, day’s, gladly. 
The grammatical forms of Method C are limited to the present 
tense and to the most usual forms of the structural words which 
it teaches; the list covers five lessons. Method D brings in not 
only the present tense but also the -ing and -ed forms, regular and 
irregular plurals, the superlative, possessives, and the -/y adverbial 
ending—all in two lessons. It brings in the plural without the 
singular, the superlative without the comparative, the adverb 
without the adjective. 


IIl.— LEXICAL GRADING 


The large number of content words which form the bulk of the 
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vocabulary may be either concrete or abstract nouns, quality 
words, or verbs. 


(a) Concrete Nouns 


What is needed to begin with in content vocabulary are highly 

teachable and useful names for things that can be seen, touched 
and manipulated. Of these, the most useful will be those which 
fit easily into the structures taught and which combine readily 
with the structural words included. 

For example, in Methods A and C concrete nouns like hat, 
pencil and book, combined with table, floor and shelf, help make 
clear a structural word like on, the phrase structure into which it 
fits, and the sentence structure as a whole. Because any of the first 
three can be on any of the second three, the choice and grading of 
the words can bring out the productivity of the structure. This 
is not the case in Method B, which includes less useful concrete 
nouns, and whose only obvious grading is an alphabetical one: 
Lesson | uses words beginning with the letter a (ant, apple, arm); 
Lesson 2, words starting with a b (bag, basket, bat); Lesson 3, 
with c, and so on. 


(b) Abstract Nouns 


The main question here is this: Are the higher abstractions based 
on the lower ones, and are these in turn based on the concrete 
words which define them? They are in Method A, where apples 
and oranges, after ten pages, become fruit, which combines with 
milk, meat and bread, 24 pages later, to become food. Method C 
has a similar treatment of abstract nouns; Method B wisely avoids 
abstractions, and D brings them in haphazardly from the first 
lesson. 


(c) Quality Words 


Since quality words can be either concrete or abstract, the above 
questions apply to them. Though a certain number of them are 
useful in a foundation course, quality words are not indispensable 
parts of the structure of English. It is possible to speak English 
without them; in fact, we do so half of the time. They need not 
therefore appear in the first few lessons, as they do in Methods B 
and D. Yet those in Method B (blue, brown) are more teachable 
than those in Method D (intelligent, beautiful). Methods A and C 
bring in quality words in inter-teaching opposites (/ong-short), 
but not before the names of things which define them; for example, 
things which may be long or short. 


: 
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(d) Verbs 


Because verbs have more forms than nouns, some methods begin 
with very few and bring these in gradually. Methods A and C 
start with verbs like give and get, put and take, with which a great 
number of objects can be manipulated. Method B also starts with 
verbs which manipulate objects, but with the less frequent ones 
like point to, find, colour, and draw. Method D starts with some 
useful verbs, but it also includes many less useful and less frequent 
ones, with which it overloads its first lessons. For comparison, here 
are the content verbs in the first three lessons of Methods C and D: 
Method C: give, get. 
Method D: see, get, dress, brush, put, like, watch, come, play, 
belong, splash, begin, look over, ask for, give, raise. 
Not only are the verbs more numerous in D but some of them are 
complicated to teach. Even highly useful verbs like see which simply 
express sensation, are not so easy to demonstrate as verbs like give 
and get, which can be expressed in the moving of physical objects— 
and which are more generally useful than verbs like brush and 
splash. Some verbs in D (look over, ask for) have the added difficulty 


of having to be learned along with the preposition with which they 
are used. 


llI.—SEMANTIC GRADING 


Both the structures and the vocabulary of a language have meaning 
—structural meanings and lexical meanings. 

In examining the grading of these meanings the main question 
is: Are the first meanings those which make the other meanings 
clear? 


(a) Structural Meanings 


(i) Structures:—Some sentence structures have a number of 
structural meanings. For example, the Subject + Verb + Comple- 
ment pattern may mean that a person or thing 

(1) is identified— This is Tom. 

(2) is located or described— Tom is here. 

(3) does something to somebody— — Tom sent him. 

(4) undergoes an action— Tom was sent here. 

(5) results in the action undergone— Tom was sent a letter. 

If the course starts with this pattern, which of its meanings does 
it teach first? Method C first identifies persons and things before 
it describes them; Method A locates them before it identifies them: 
and Method D puts them into action before either identifying or 
locating them. 
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Phrase structures have likewise a number of structural meanings. 
For example, the modifier + noun structure may mean that a 
person or thing (1) has a certain quality (a small bag), (2) is made 
of something (a ‘paper ~Wag), (3) is used for something (a “paper 
bag, a paper knife), (4) is in the state of (an open door), (5) does 
something in a certain way (a fast speaker). Of these meanings 
Method C starts with the first, whereas Method D begins with the 
4th and goes on to the Sth. 


(ii) Forms:—Some of the grammatical forms of both nouns 
and verbs may have a number of meanings. For example, the 
addition of the final ’s in the genitive case may mean any of the 
following: (1) the owner of a thing (Tom’s book), (2) the doer of 
an action (Tom’s question), (3) the receiver of an action (Tom’s 
education), (4) a certain type (a men’s shop), (5) a certain measure 
(a day’s work). Method A begins with the first of these, which is 
the most frequent; Method D begins with the last. 

The various meanings of verb forms may also be graded; some 
of the following meanings of the present tense, for example: 

(1) Habitual action: He goes to town every Saturday. 

(2) Future time: He goes to town next Saturday. 

(3) Past time: One morning he goes to town, goes up to 

the mayor and says .. . 
Method A limits its meaning to that of habitual action; one 
recently published course, however, introduces both the meanings 
of past time and habitual action in its third lesson. 


(iii) Structural Words:—Structural words can change the 
meaning of a structure just as much as word-order can. For 
example, we can change the statement structure Tom is here into a 
question by replacing Tom with the structural word who to give 
Who is here? This is just as much a question as one obtained by 
changing the word-order to Js Tom here? We can also change the 
doer of an act into the receiver by changing the structural word 
without changing the word-order: He HAS sent a letter—He 
WAS sent a letter. 

Although they are often called meaningless or empty words, 
these structural words may have a large number of meanings. 
Let us take for example the various meanings of the definite article 
the. Which of its many meanings can take us gradually and furthest 
into the others without causing confusion? Method C starts in 
this order: (1) the sun (absolute uniqueness), (2) the floor (unique- 
ness within context), (3) the book on your table (limitation of con- 
text), (4) This is a pencil; the pencil is in my hand (previous 
reference). These meanings are introduced gradually one at a time; 


| 
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later on, the course could also include: (5) go to the cinema (an 
one), (6) the ant is a hard worker (all of them), (7) a bullet hit him 
in the leg (a definite part), (8) cheaper by the dozen (fixed unit of 
measure), and so on. Method D brings in the above meanings in 
the order (5), (4), (8), (7), thus inviting confusion. 

Most prepositions have a great number of meanings. These may 
be arranged in a highly teachable order. For example, Methods 
A and C teach the various senses of on in roughly the following 
order, starting with the physical meanings: (1) on the table, (2) on 
the wall, (3) on the blackboard, (4) on the ceiling, (5) put a ring on, 
(6) put gloves on, (7) on Friday, (8) on your knees. At a more 
advanced level they could go on to: (9) play on the guitar, (10) on 
the phone, (11) on the radio, (12) on the market, (13) tax on 
cigarettes, (14) on the committee, (15) on a trip, (16) on your mind, 
(17) and so on. The gap between these different senses can be 
bridged by intermediate meanings which will make the lesson-to- 
lesson development of the meaning of on even more gradual. 
Methods B and D show no such gradual development; D starts 
with an extension of Meaning 6 and from there goes on to (7), 
(2) and (8). 


(b) Lexical Meanings 


It is in the content words that differences in meaning are most 
easily seen. Many of them have physical meanings which can be 
extended metaphorically; for example, the mouth of a man, the 
mouth of a bottle, and the mouth of a river. 

In the first lesson of Method C we find the first meaning of head 
as part of the body; ten lessons later it is extended to mean the 
head of a nail, a pin, and a match; after a further ten lessons it is 
linked, as the controlling part of the body, to the heads of a family, 
of a school, of the army and of the government. This analogical 
order of teaching meanings increases the range of the words while 
keeping the learning load easy. 

This is true for verbs as well as nouns. Let us take the verb give 
as an example. Starting with the most physical and teachable 
sense, it is easy to act out the meaning of giving a pencil to someone, 
and to go on gradually from there to giving a push to something, 
giving our name, giving a message, giving answers to questions, 
giving information, giving a party, giving someone work, giving 
our word, and so on. The main question is whether the physical 
senses are taught first, and of these, the most obvious and expansible. 

Let us compare the first meanings of a few of these content verbs 
in Methods A and D: 
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Ist meanings Method A Method D 
of 


He will give his hat The teacher will gladly give 

to the man. it [some information] to her. 

I will get my hat. They are getting dressed. 

A man has two eyes. The boys are having a game. 
The meanings which Method A starts with are among the most 
physical and teachable; those in Method D are not. If both methods 
continue like this, A is bound to have a better semantic grading 
than D. 


IV.—PHONETIC GRADING 


A graded system of sounds, stress, intonation and rhythm can be 
made the phonetic counterparts of the graded words and structures. 
If the method starts with a few highly useful sentence structures 
which will be repeated again and again with varying elements until 
they become habitual, then the stress patterns of these structures 
will be well worth teaching early. For stress is just as much a part 
of the pronunciation of sentences as are the sounds of which they 
are composed. 

Method C recommends stress drills from the first lesson; Method 
F lists the words in each lesson under their stressed vowel, but it 
does not give enough importance to the vowel a which is the 
most frequent in English and which is the most important in 
unstressed syllables. The phonetic drills of these two courses have 
the advantage of being based on the words and sentences being 
taught. 

Some methods begin by limiting their pronunciation drills to 
the phonemes not present in the mother-tongue; others burden the 
beginner with such fine non-phonematic distinctions as the change 
of the alveolars t, d, n, | to dentals before the interdental 86. 
Some methods start with the basic intonation patterns for state- 
ments and questions; others postpone intonation until the end, and 
then confuse the learner with all the variant intonations of a single 
sentence. 


V.—SYSTEMATIC GRADING 


If the method builds the graded words and structures into a system 
it will have to use words and structures which fit together. The 
better they fit, the better the system and the more that can be done 
with it. To find out how well they fit we must answer the following 
questions: 

First, do words fit into manageable families? If we examine 
Method A we find that they do. The whole goes with its parts 
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(House—roof, door, windows); the general with the particular 
(Fruit—apples, oranges); the object with its attribute (Sun-hear), or 
its complement (Teacher—learners, school). Some words are linked 
by a common denominator (hat and coat, soap and water); some 
reflect the interlinking of things and events ( journey—train—taxi— 
bags—tickets). Method A does this to a much greater extent than B, 
which begins with the sequence: aeroplane, ants, apple, arm, ass, axe. 

Secondly, do the words fit into the phrase structures being 
taught? For example, in the box—bag—drawer—bottle; in the box— 
on the box; on the board—off the board. All the words in the first few 
lessons of A fit into all of the phrase structures used. 

Thirdly, do the phrases fit into the sentence structures? For 
example, He put it on the table—on the wall—over the door—in the 
box. If we turn back to the first five structures of Methods A and B 
we find that all the phrase structures of A fit into all the sentence 
structures; not so in Method B. 

Finally, do sentences form units with the situations which teach 
them? Are these arranged in sequences in which (a) every unit is 
clear and teachable, (b) each unit is based on the previous one, 
(c) one unit leads to the next, (d) no unit conflicts with any other, 
(e) all units combine into sequences of inter-teaching words, phrases, 
sentences and meanings? If so, the method is a graded synthesis 
of graded structures, forms, words and meanings which form a 
growing system of systems—a graded language with a minimum 
learning load and a maximum and expanding range of meaning 
and expression. 


B.—HOW MUCH COMES IN AT A TIME? 


The more that comes in at a time the steeper the grading and the 
harder the course. Good grading taught too steeply defeats its 
purpose. The better the structures are arranged so as to start with 
the maximum number of variations and the minimum number of 
words and structures, the greater the productivity. The more these 
variations are exploited before new words and structures are added, 
the more gradual the intake. 


I.—PRODUCTIVITY 


If the language is graded in the order of productivity, the structures 
and words which can combine into a large number of sentences 
come before those which cannot. With a few well-chosen structures 
operating a small number of the most useful words it is possible 
to say a great number of things. The structures must be those which 
can absorb the maximum number of words. With the single 
structure MY (your, his, her) + NOUN - IS + HERE (there) 
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and ten nouns one can make 160 different sentences. This gives 
not only enough repetition to teach the ten nouns, but repeats the 
same structure often enough to make it unconscious and in some 
cases habitual. In this way we may add structure to structure, 
incorporating old words into new structures and combining new 
structures with old words until the whole system of the language is 
built up. Soon the number of possible sentences becomes so large 
that one can pick and choose the best and arrange them into 
suitable dialogues and stories. 

It is in the first lessons, however, that the largest number of 
sentences must be made out of the smallest number of words and 
structures. The question here is this: How many different sentences 
can be made in the first lesson? How many in the second, combining 
its words and structures with those of the first? How many in the 
third, combining it with the first and second? And so on. Method 
E, starting with a simple statement pattern, one structural verb in 
one verb form, makes 220 different sentences before changing the 
verb. The first lesson uses 72 of these, made of 17 nouns (excluding 
proper names). Most of the sentences are arranged in the form of 
a natural dialogue. This dialogue is part of a dramatized story 
which goes on from lesson to lesson making use of more and more 
words and structures. 


Il.—INTAKE 


The rate of intake is an important index to the grading of a method. 
The main question is: At what rate are new structures and new 
words introduced in relation to the number of sentences actually 
produced ? 


(a) Structural Intake 


To get a general idea of the structural intake of a course we need 
simply mark down the number of different sentence structures as 
they appear in the first few lessons, and compare it with the total 
number of sentences in these lessons. By way of example, let us 
examine Methods E and F and see how they compare in this respect. 
Turning to the first lesson we begin by counting the new structures 
as they appear in, say the first fifty sentences. As a result we get 
the following list: 
Method E (\st 50 sentences): This is Tom. Total: | 
Method F (\st 50 sentences): This is a man. What 
is this? Is this a tree? Yes, it is. No, it is not a 
ship. Total: 5 
Method E gives us only one structure in the first 50 sentences; 
Method F gives us five times that number. Therefore, in the section 
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of the method analysed, Method F is five times more steeply graded 
than Method E£, as far as sentence structures are concerned. If we 
require an accurate count for the method as a whole we should 
have to continue like this until we had counted every structure and 
every sentence. 

We would follow a similar procedure to find out the intake rate 
of phrase structures, formulas, structural words, and grammatical 
forms. 


(b) Word Intake 


The rate at which new words are introduced may vary considerably, 
There exist, for example, two methods which teach the same words 
in the same order; yet the first teaches an average of one new word 
in every 20; the second, an average of one new word in every 300, 

All words however are not equally difficult to learn. Irregular 
verbs are harder than nouns. To get a true picture of the 
difficulty of a course, we should know the rate of intake of each 
sort of word. 

Of course, the rate of intake may vary from one part of the 
text to another. Yet some methods and their graded readers have 
a constant intake rate. In addition to this they may use a new word 
a fixed number of times immediately after its introduction. 

After every two or three hundred words there is often a vocabulary 
plateau, in which no new words are brought in, and in which the 
language is consolidated in supplementary readers written through- 
out at the vocabulary level reached. Some methods, like Methods 
A and C, have structural plateaus where new content words are 
introduced, but no new structures or structural words are taught. 


* x 


Good grading therefore starts with that part of the language 
system which leads the furthest into the language. It consists of 
the main girders of the framework which can support the rest of 
the language. It includes the basic structures of the language, the 
structural words which compose them, the content words which 
best fit into them and which are the most teachable, the most 
useful and the most productive. Grading a language, however, is 
more than simply selecting from a selection; it is the building up of 
a selected system in the best order possible. 
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The Reproduction Exercise 


J. M. MITCHELL 


THE WORD reproduction in reference to the arts commonly implies, 
with derogation, mere imitation or mechanical copying. As far as 
language is concerned, however, the true reproduction of sounds 
or of written symbols affords the only measure of correctness. 
Just as a child learns to speak by imitating the verbal sounds of 
his parents, so the adult or student proficient in his mother-tongue, 
who is studying a foreign language, needs to be trained to emulate 
the way the educated native uses the language. The means to 
achieve this is not, in the last resort, by perfection of grammatical 
nicety, but rather by acquiring the art of thinking in the terms of 
the language in question. In fact, coming down to the teaching of 
English, some way is needed to instruct the student in using the 
kind of English which might creditably be spoken or written by 
an English-speaker on a given topic. The Reproduction Exercise 
aims at creating this ability. 

It must be assumed for our purposes that the student already 
possesses a fairly large passive vocabulary; that is, that he can 
make his way through unsimplified texts. Our object will be to 
promote words and idioms in his passive vocabulary to a degree of 
active availability. This is attained by the student’s being induced 
to incorporate these elements into his active vocabulary after he 
has heard or read them. The following exposition shows how the 
exercise should be employed and, for practical purposes, offers a 
gradation from the simple type to the advanced. 


I.—SIMPLE AND INTRODUCTORY 


This grade of exercise supplies easy induction to the technique for 
learners who have never been practised in it, and is also of an 
appropriate level for elementary students with a vocabulary of 
about 1,500 words. 

A passage of five lines is read to the class at a slow reading pace 
and the students are then required to rewrite it from memory. Since 
itis too long to commit entirely to memory, they will be obliged to 
rephrase the content, but should be allowed to use any words of 
the original which they can introduce naturally into their version. 
The shorter the piece dealt with, the more likelihood that each 
learner will associate the data closely with the words employed by 
the writer. Material may be selected from more advanced simplified 
texts for this grade. Abridged texts of the classics should be avoided 
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because they often contain literary or archaic expressions. This 

example will serve as a guide: 

Passage. In the silence of the night the thief was alarmed by the 
sudden barking of a dog down in the garden. He abandoned 
his sack and, escaping from the house as quickly as he could, 
took to his heels. Before he had reached the end of the road 
he regretted his rash departure. 

Reproduced Version. The thief was frightened by the noise made 
by a dog and ran out of the house, but after a few minutes he 
was sorry he had not stayed. 

The learner, having heard the passage, understands the situation 
and reproduces the description. The teacher corrects with a view 
to accuracy of language and talks with the class about the piece, 
explaining anything which was wrongly handled. In the version 
above, for instance, the phrase ‘took to his heels’ has been 
adequately rendered, whereas the student was not sure of the word 
‘barking’ (probably on account of its gerundial form) and has 
substituted the vaguer ‘noise made by a dog’. 

When exercises of this length have been sufficiently practised, 
progression should be made to passages of 10, 15, 20 lines, which 
may instead be read silently by the class to facilitate comprehension. 
By the time this stage has been reached the learner will no longer 
be able to carry over the wording from the original and will be 
forced increasingly to express the content in his own words. At 
the same time by wrestling with the author’s mode of expression he 
comes to appreciate the force and relevance of his diction, so that 
not only active range but also discrimination is added to his use 
of language. 

It is important at this stage that the passages selected should be 
written in normal English and without any literary phraseology, 
lest this should colour the learner’s own style. 


II.—INTERMEDIATE AND GENERAL 


The knowledge of English for this grade may be defined as being 
about Ordinary English Language (G.C.E.) or Cambridge Pro- 
ficiency (French Baccalauréat, German Matura). The passage 
chosen will now approximate in difficulty to the précis which are 
set in the first two of the examinations here mentioned; it should 
be a piece of argument or exposition containing ideas expressed 
in a logical connection. Again, modern writing without a decidedly 
literary vocabulary should be employed. The method will be similar 
to that for the grade above, except that if the passage is read aloud 
to the class it should be done at a moderate lecture-pace and that 
the pupils should take such notes as they have time for in order to 
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retain the thoughts and their sequence. If the class reads it silently, 
then an adequate period should be allotted for absorption, and no 
notes should be taken, lest the phraseology be copied. 

There is a resemblance here to précis-writing, but the reproduction 
exercise presents the difference that as the student does not have 
the text open in front of him, he assimilates the content with a 
minimum residue of the original vocabulary: he is more induced 
to write for himself. And this end will be the more effectually 
attained if the piece chosen is rather wordy and repetitive: for then 
the ideas need to be sorted out from the language and there is no 
danger of phrasal hypnosis. The length of the reproduction will 
average a quarter of the original (and this will be about 800 words) 
depending on the proportion of essential backbone contained. 
The criterion for marking is the degree of exactitude and idiomatic 
appropriateness which the learner achieves in his own version: 
for the emphasis is on reproduction and not on the retention of 
detail. Finally, the passage should be examined by the class in its 
entirety, so as to fill out the image which each student will have 
of it. This affords occasion for any necessary elucidation and, most 
important, for discussion of the author’s choice of phrase and its 
suitability. 


Ill.—ADVANCED AND SPECIALIZED 


The objects of the two preceding procedures has been to train the 
student to make the data conveyed by a neutral piece of prose 
his own and to apply his knowledge of normal English to the skill 
of reproduction. On the same basis the exercise may be employed 
in more specialized directions. For instance, a class which is studying 
literature and needs to be able to express judgment or assessment 
in this subject can be helped to overcome any disadvantage which 
it suffers through the lack of an apt vocabulary it can use with 
assurance. 

A page from a book of literary criticism, a book review, or a 
theatrical critique from a journal can be treated as material for a 
reproduction exercise. In such an instance it will be especially 
important to examine the language of the text afterwards and to 
dwell on the full significance and tone of the vocabulary. The 
finer discrepancies between the original and the students’ repro- 
ductions should be explained and can profitably be driven home 
by discussion in class. At this stage, students will be able to dis- 
tinguish between normal and literary diction and should themselves 
write the former, although they should be encouraged to embody 
elements of jargon into their active vocabulary for this specific use. 

Similarly, classes for economics, history, and scientific subjects 
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can learn to apply a serviceable supply of ready-made terms on 
their subject. Whereas the exceptional student is able to build up 
his active vocabulary in a particular province by reading, the 
majority will normally continue to write essays with reliance on 
dictionaries and without acquiring the sense of what is the English 
way of expressing their ideas. This is a deficiency which cannot, 
within a reasonable syllabus-period, be materially remedied by the 
correction of occasional essays. 

What has been described is an exercise and not a test. Its use 
as a test can have a value for giving an all-round impression of 
the advanced student, but marking criteria are difficult to decide 
upon, and it is impossible to isolate the different faculties involved 
(comprehension, memory, power of expression). 

The part played by memory is essential for the exercise, since 
it is during the interval between hearing and reproducing that 
assimilation or ‘filtration’ takes place: the gist of the passage is 
absorbed, experienced in words, then refashioned; thought and 
language become allied. As so much of the value of the exercise 
resides in the period of absorption, it is useful to increase the 
interval between receiving and reproducing to as much as a day. 
This practice will necessitate note-taking, however, for the remem- 
bering of content. 

The fact that the student is made to re-create out of the native 
material of the language and to share the linguistic formulation 
with which a competent writer has endowed his ideas, is of the essence 
of the discipline we have been considering. Every teacher has met 
the student—common at a time of widespread publication and 
broadcasting—who has a large passive knowledge which he cannot 
apply in speaking or writing. The remedy is not always to be found 
in conversation, which by its nature is reiterative and encourages 
stock responses. Even residence in the country may only equip 
the student of its language with a facade of cliché. The reproduction 
exercise directs the student’s attention to a subject of some intellec- 
tual interest and furnishes him with a set of terms which he is made 
to re-apply. In this process he has to use these data constructively 
and to make undeliberative demands on his latent knowledge of 
the language. Thus the important linguistic habituation, which 
tends to be skimped or even not attempted in much teaching of 
English as a foreign language, may be supplied. It is in this respect 
that this kind of exercise surpasses its cousins, composition and 
précis: the former leaves open the path of least resistance, while 
the latter, because the student has the text in front of him, does not 
exact a basic reformulation of content. The reproduction exercise 
unfolds the inner kernel of the linguistic process which is designated 
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the ‘innere Sprachform’ in German philology. Between the object 
or event conceived in language and the symbols whereby it is 
described, lies this arcanum of ‘innere Sprachform’, which we 
might call the ‘language concept’. The experiencing of this ‘language 
concept’ is an essential part of mastering any tongue. Regarded 
in pedagogic terms the experience would argue a grounding in 
national psychology, social history, folklore and anthropology, 
since the ‘language concept’ is peculiar to its practitioners; for- 
tunately self-projection and sympathy are more effective as well as 
more attainable qualifications. Their effectiveness depends, however, 
on their method of application. Too much language instruction is 
limited to the ‘aussere Sprachform’ (‘language expression’). Trans- 
lation and reading in class, for example, although they are valuable 
practices in themselves, are frequently mistaken for direct means 
of attaining to the inner language process we have called ‘language 
concept’, which they are not. In fact, the emphasis in those 
disciplines is concentrated largely on the ‘language expression’. 
For effectual teaching a more direct approach to the core of the 
matter is required, and this is conveniently provided by the repro- 
duction exercise. 

The exercise can be varied in many ways and every teacher will 
hit upon his own preference, in accordance with such factors as 
the nationality of the students and the immediate purpose of their 
studies. Nothing has been said about oral reproduction because 
it is too cumbrous for classwork. It may, however, successfully 
be used with the individual learner, although he is likely to give a 
more facile and superficial performance than if he writes. 

It would be a mistake to infer that the exercise suits the needs 
only of evening-class students without any academic end in view. 
Even school-children who are engrossed in an examination syllabus 
in which translation is still treated as the criterion of proficiency, 
stand to gain, since their use of English will be given point and 
flexibility. The benefit will even more be felt in the writing of free- 
style compositions. 
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No textbook is necessary. needed 

(A Syllabus for First Year English.) other, 
A textbook hampers the freedom of the teacher. other 

(A Headmistress.) or, Wi 
I do not hold with textbooks for Language-teaching: they make the JB éescrij 
teacher lazy. 

(Headmaster of a school in England.) . 
Mr. N. was a wonderful teacher: he simply tore the paper off the walls Here 
when he got going. record 

(A Supervisor of Practice Teaching.) form s 

No\ 
and L 
THE PURPOSE of this article is to discuss where a textbook may be Ff enthu: 
harmful, where it may be necessary, and in what way. Above all Unit ¢ 
it is intended to show that textbooks may be of many different — “me 
kinds depending on the nature and quality (a) of the teacher and ff Gram 
(b) of the class. (It should be made clear that we are here concerned ff and tl 
with teaching the Active Use of the language. Obviously one cannot ff i? the 
learn to read a language without a book, and the requirements ina ff petha 
reading book are a separate subject.) objec 
Let us endeavour to imagine a situation in which the first ff ‘ugh 
quotation is true: ‘No textbook is necessary’. We suppose a ff book 
highly skilled teacher who knows the language thoroughly—it is [adn 
perhaps his native language. We suppose a single pupil, or a fF ivol 
very small group, eager to learn. If we tie the lesson down toa § like: 
book in such conditions we may ‘hamper the freedom of the F ment 
teacher’ (Quotation 2); we might even prevent him from ‘tearing [ ‘bles 
the paper off the walls’! (Quotation 4.) _to th 
These conditions closely approximate to those in a School of f "thi 
Languages where the writer attended a course in Spanish and no : 
textbook was supplied for the first twelve lessons. The teacher was fF 
good, and the pupil was keen to learn. Yet a textbook was necessary; | !t fc 
the pupil keenly felt the need of one; but the textbook ultimately Num 
supplied was not what he needed. Even with a lesson every day | ‘S¥m 
much of today’s teaching has faded by tomorrow. One needed, } ‘ugh 
not an exact record of what the teacher said, but a highly condensed fF ‘ach 
version or passage (on any subject) introducing all the Units [)™ th 
of Learning (new words, collocations, new items of grammar, é a ce 
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pronunciation, &c.) in a maximum ‘new unit density’ (all in the 
snallest possible number of running words). 

In the textbook supplied by the Language School the printed 
lessons were arranged in a continuous strip, page after page, and 
all that one could do was to read them over and over. What one 
needed was either questions in one column and answers in the 
other, so that one could cover half the page and reproduce the 
other half from memory (with occasional peeps for prompting); 
or, Where the passage was non-conversational (a narrative or 
description), one needed Guide Words or Cues as a help to recall. 

TYPE | 
Here then is Textbook Type Number 1, containing a condensed 
record of matter taught in the previous oral lesson, arranged in a 
| form suitable for practice and review by means of Attempted Recall. 

Now if the pupil has such a printed ‘Practice book’, it is presumed 
that the teacher keeps to it. One wonders what degree of Vocabulary 
and Learning-unit Control did Mr. N (Quotation 4) exercise in his 
enthusiasm? Did he merely teach a certain Sentence Pattern or 
Unit of Grammar using any vocabulary (taught or untaught) which 

‘came handy, regarding everything except the required Pattern (or 
Grammar Unit) as “Ad hoc’ items—things to be used for the moment 
and then forgotten, like the outlandish words sometimes unavoidable 
in the plot of a story (Pterodactyl, &c., in The Lost World)? Or 
perhaps he confined himself to a number of names of classroom 
objects and Common Environmental words known to have been 
taught in previous lessons. In this case (having no teacher’s text- 
book), when he progressed in his course it must have become more 
and more difficult for him to remember what items (other than those 
involved in grammar patterns) had been taught. Or perhaps 
(like some of the older French grammars) he confined his instru- 
mental words to a pathetic little group of overworked chairs, 
tables, trees, houses, etc., quite out of proportion in their fewness 

_ to the structural vocabulary of the pupil;—a great big handle with 

' nothing to put in it. 


TYPE 2 


"lt follows that for such a teacher we need Textbook Type 

Number 2 containing a rather more detailed outline of the lesson 
'(summarized in the Pupil’s book) plus a running index of words 
taught thus far. There need be no instructions to such a competent 
"teacher as to exact procedure, but his freedom would be limited 
' 'o the particular approach or background of the lesson (e.g. Buying 
54 coat for teaching Comparison of Adjectives rather than 
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Measurement and discussion of Classroom objects—or vice versa, — 


Classroom not Coat). 

If our teacher is not a very competent pedagogue (though he 
knows the language well) we must make the Teacher’s Book 
considerably larger so that it contains not only an outline of the 
material to be taught but also directions as to how to teach it 


TYPE 3 


Here we have Textbook Type Number 3 containing an outline of 
matter to be taught, an index of items, and instructions for teaching, 
The Pupil’s book remains the same—a synoptic Practice Book for 
out-of-class study; but the Teacher’s Book is considerably larger. 

Let us now suppose that our teacher, although he is competent 
and intelligent, does not know the foreign language very well, 
We must then put into the teacher’s book a very full script of the 
whole lesson, not a mere outline. The teacher cannot be expected 
to read out in the classroom some 3,000 (or more) words, nor can 
we be sure that the pupils will give the anticipated answers. So 
the technique of the lesson must be modified to make use of the 
Substitution table and other devices for abbreviated notation. Even 
so it will be very big. 


TYPE 4 
We have here Textbook Type Number 4, setting out in full the 


matter to be taught and the method of teaching it. The Pupil’s } 


practice book remains much the same. 

Let us assume that the teacher does not know the language well, 
and is not very enthusiastic: English is just one among many 
subjects which he teaches: (compare the junior master of French 
in many English schools). He quails at the sight of a 200-page 
‘Teacher’s Book’ and has neither the time nor the will to study it 
in detail. 


Let us assume also that the class is not so small as we at first f 


supposed, but a normal fairly well-graded school class. We cannol 
expect a teacher to follow an elaborate Teacher’s Book under such 
conditions with some thirty boys or girls to attend to as well as 
the book. We must transfer some of the exercise material to the 
pupil’s book so as to break up the lesson and give the teacher an 
occasional rest and an opportunity to ‘pull the class together 
while they study an exercise or even write out a part of it. 


TYPE 5 


— 


This gives us Textbook Type Number 5 in which part of the lesson |” 
is contained in the Pupil’s book (as well as the Review matter) 
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" and part in a rather smaller Teacher’s Book than that of Type 4. 


Let us go further and suppose that the class is not only larger 


i (40 or over) but that it is also not well-graded: some pupils are 


much behind the others. We must give the teacher still more 
opportunity for individual supervision so that while all are preparing, 
ractising or writing, he may have a chance to deal with the laggards. 
Moreover the larger the class the less individual answering will fall 
to each pupil. In a one hour’s lesson our little group of five in the 
Language School each got at least six minutes individual speaking; 
in a class of 40 each pupil gets about five seconds. Chorus work 
is all right up to a point, but in order to increase the individual 
study we must transfer more exercises into the pupil’s book for 
individual practice or work in pairs. 


TYPE 6 


This yields Textbook Type Number 6 with a still smaller Teacher’s 
Book and a still larger Pupil’s Book. 
Indeed we may say that in general: 
Good teacher & Small class 
Big teacher’s Book: Small classbook. 


Weak teacher & Big class 
Small teacher’s Book: Big classbook. 

We have not space here to enter into the difference of teaching- 
technique required in the latter case, the twelve (or more) different 
types of exercise which can be done by a class individually or in 
pairs. The main purpose of this article is to show that there is no 
such thing as a ‘Model Textbook’, that it is impossible to lay down 
any one set of rules or criteria of textbook construction. Apart 
from the differing requirements of various groups of pupils (more— 
or less—reading; modern reading, or literary, or technical; more— 
or less—Conversation; Social or Commercial; with or without the 
English background; more—or less—writing; literary or com- 
mercial) there is the over-all difference in the size and grading of 
the class and the nature of the teacher, his knowledge of the 
language, and his training. 

The great danger in teacher-training and of the elaborate 
procedure as in Types 1 to 4 above is that we may inculcate in a 
few brilliant teachers a type of procedure (practicable for them and 
in the well-graded moderate-sized class) which cannot be passed 
on to their vastly more numerous colleagues who have neither those 


. advantages nor those conditions. 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by A. S. HORNBY 


Questions from readers should be addressed to Mr A. S. Hornby, ¢ 0 English 
Language Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W,. 
QUESTION.—Which is better, when I am talking to my pupils: to 
speak of ‘the verb come (go, do, &c.)’ or ‘the verb to come (to go, 
to do, &c.)’? Should I always add to? 

ANSWER.—You wish to make your meaning clear. If, when you 
say ‘the verb come’, you mean the infinitive, it is better to say 
‘the verb to come’. Come may be a finite verb (as in ‘I come to 
school every day by bus’). 

It is true that the particle fo is not an essential part of the 
infinitive. In the statement ‘I don’t come to school on Sundays’, 
come is, of course, an infinitive. But without the particle to it 
might not be clear whether you were alluding to the whole family 
of words represented by come, or to the present tense finite only, 
or to the infinitive only. 

You can speak of ‘the verb can’ because this has no infinitive. 
There is small likelihood of misunderstanding if you speak of 
‘the verb be’, because be is rarely used as a finite. (It is occasionally 
used in the subjunctive mood.) In other cases, however, it is 
advisable to add the particle to. It is only when teaching advanced 
grammar that it is useful to use precise terms in order to distinguish 
between a fo-infinitive and a ‘bare’ infinitive, or between the 
infinitive come and the finite come. 


QUESTION.—I have seen the word linguistician. In what way does 
this differ from /inguist? Is it a necessary and useful word or just 
one of those neologisms that are so frequent nowadays? 
ANSWER.—Linguistician is a useful word. It is formed in quite a 
regular way. Compare arithmetic, arithmetician; mathematics, 
mathematician; phonetics, phonetician; obstetrics, obstetrician. 
Linguistician is, therefore, a regular derivative, formed by attaching 
the suffix-ian to the word linguistics. 

A linguistician is a student of linguistics. He is not necessarily 
a linguist. The waiters in our cosmopolitan hotels, the stewards 
in trans-oceanic liners, the interpreters at the headquarters of the 
United Nations, these are linguists. Very few of them are likely 
to be linguisticians. The word is a technical one. If we are to 
have a conference of persons interested in language, it is useful to 
be able to call it a conference of linguisticians. In French this would 
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be ‘Congrés des linguistes’. “Conference of linguists’ would suggest 
to most British people, one at which people skilful in speaking 
many languages were to be present, not a conference of persons 
interested in the science of linguistics. 


questioN.—In English Language Teaching Volume V1, pages 22-5, 
Mr Roger Kingdon gives examples of texts for dictation. These 
are divided into dictation groups of two or three words. All the 
word groups, except, of course, those that end a sentence, are 
marked at the end with a low rising tone symbol, thus:— 
‘One ‘fine afternoon | in January | I | to ‘post a 
letter | in the _village | ‘two ‘miles a-way, | thinking | that it 
would _be | a _pleasant | ‘afternoon ~walk. 

When listening tothe News at Dictation Speed in BBC broadcasts, 

| often hear a fall-rise on the last word of a phrase. I have made 
the same observation when listening to English people reading 
aloud. Am I right in assuming that the choice of the tune is chiefly 
a question of emphasis or liveliness? 
ANSWER.—The low rising tone, when used at a pause in a long 
sentence, indicates that the utterance is not finished. Mr Kingdon’s 
article is concerned chiefly with the use of dictation in the classroom 
to pupils learning English as a foreign language. A teacher, when 
dictating in this way, must give the listener every possible aid to 
comprehension. It is essential to indicate, through intonation, 
when a sentence is ended and also when a sentence is not ended. 
The low rising tone does this effectively. 

Dictation in other circumstances, for example, a business man 
dictating to his secretary, or a broadcaster reading the news, need 
not be so regular in the use of the low rising tone to indicate an 
incomplete utterance. Word groups may be longer. An efficient 
stenographer can take down a letter at the speed of utterance with 
no pauses at all. In this case the intonation will be that used in 
speaking at normal speed. 

An Englishman reading a passage aloud is unlikely to use the 
low rising tone so frequently as does the teacher giving a dictation 
in the classroom. His pauses will be fewer and there will be, there- 
fore, less need to indicate incompletion by the use of the low rising 
tone. More elaborate tunes become possible and this brings the 
more lively intonation to which our correspondent refers. 

The explanation of the frequently recurring use of the low rising 
tones in Mr Kingdon’s examples is to be found in the deliberate 
shortness of the word groups, and the comparatively long pause 
that follows each group. 
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Book Reviews 


A DIRECT METHOD ENGLISH COURSE. E. V. Gatenby. Standard 
Edition, Book Five. Pupils’ Book, 188 pages, 3s. 6d.; Teacher's at 
Book, 142 pages, 5s. Longmans Green. 

With Book Five Mr Gatenby has completed his English Course, 

He has presented the two thousand or so words of the Carnegie 

Report on Vocabulary Selection and has brought the vocabulary 

up to date by adding such words as jet, radar and television. He 

has presented all the main structures of the language. 

The teacher using this book is required to stress the active skills. —| SEVE 
The book contains a large number of exercises, admirably designed J (G 
to cause the learner to associate the vocabulary and structures with [ An 
suitable situations. simp 

The reading texts present a variety of styles, from the narrative J 
to the colloquial. The subject matter includes biography, history, J) MAR 
travel, and extracts from literary works. The book is attractively ( 
illustrated. This 

The Teacher’s Book provides a most useful apparatus. There Mid 
are simple definitions of new words and suggestions for teaching 
them. Directions for teaching new structures are particularly well CRY, 
done. There is a key to the exercises. rs 

THE ISLANDS ENGLISH COURSE. Mary Everson and D. Roper. An é 
Primer, 2s. 4d., Reader I, ls. 10d., Reader Two, 2s. Michael sIMF 
West, H. R. Cheeseman and D. Roper. Reader Three, 2s. 2d. 
Longmans Green. "a 

This course is intended for pupils learning English in New Guinea, An: 

Papua and other Pacific territories. Starting with a Primer, in 

which a number of simple sentences are each illustrated by a large STOR 

picture, the pupil proceeds to the three later books, in which the G 

proportion of reading material to illustration is gradually increased. AC 

The three first books are based on the every-day life of children in 

Papua and New Guinea. The fourth book (Reader Three) is I RE} 

adapted from the New Method Readers and contains traditional AG 


tales from many parts of the world. 

The books are attractively produced and the large illustrations 
in the first three books are excellent. The print is clear and easy to 
read. There are also some good exercises and activities. An attempt 
has been made to limit vocabulary, although some difficult forms 
appear much too early, for example the verb can, which is introduced 
in the Primer. It is a pity, too, that the ‘simple’ present tense is 
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Other Books Received 1 


used from the beginning to describe what is taking place at the 


- moment. For example, under a picture of a man drawing we find 


the caption ‘He draws a house’, instead of ‘He is drawing a house’. 


' But in many respects these are well-designed and attractive books, 
' and should prove useful in the areas for which they are written. 


Other Books Received 


SEVEN STORIES. H. G. Wells. 147 pages. Oxford University Press 


(Geoffrey Cumberlege). 3s. 6d. 


An addition to the English-Readers’ Library. The text is not 


simplified. 


- MARY GARTH. George Eliot. 170 pages. Oxford University Press 


(Geoffrey Cumberlege). 3s. 6d. (paper), 5s. (cloth). 


_ This addition to the English-Readers’ Library is adapted from 


Middlemarch by F. Page. 


CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY. A. Paton, abridged and very lightly 
simplified by G. F. Wear and R. H. Durham. 118 pages. 
Longmans Green. 2s. 6d. 


_ An addition to the Bridge Series, of intermediate difficulty between 
_ simplified and full English. 


_ OUR CAVE AT WEST POLEY. T. Hardy, retold by E. C. Parnwell. 


65 pages. Oxford University Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege). 1s. 2d. 
An addition to Tales Retold for Easy Reading (First Series). 


| STORIES FROM THE NEAR EAST. L. W. Leavitt. 80 pages. Longmans 
_ Green. 1s. 6d. 
_ A Grade I Reader of Supplementary Readers for the Arab World. 


' IREMEMBER. H. Faris. 63 pages. Longmans Green. 1s. 5d. 
A Grade II Reader of Supplementary Readers for the Arab World. 
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